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Part  of  our  College  mission  is  distribution  of  the 
students’  problem  solving  products  to  DoD 
sponsors  and  other  interested  agencies  to 
enhance  insight  into  contemporary,  defense 
related  issues.  While  the  College  has  accepted  this 
product  as  meeting  academic  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  or 
implied  are  solely  those  of  the  authot  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  carrying  official  sanction. 
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REPORT  NUMBER  86-0020 

AUTHOR(S)  MAJOR  MELVIN  L.  ADAMSON,  ANG 

TITLE  JOB  ATTITUDES  OF  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  PERSONNEL 

I.  Purpose:  To  compare  demographic  and  job  attitude  responses  [as  measured 
by  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center's  Organizational 
Assessment  Package  (OAP)  survey]  for  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
officers,  enlisted  personnel,  and  GS  civilians, 

II.  Probl em:  Under  the  Total  Force  Concept  the  Air  National  Guard  is  playing 
an  incre  sing  role  in  the  Air  Force  mission.  Like  any  other  military 
organization,  the  Air  Guard  has  a  great  concern  for  maintaining  and 
effectively  using  personnel  resources.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  is 
retention  and  recruiting  of  personnel  in  critical  career  fields.  To  assist 
Air  Guard  commanders  and  managers,  this  paper  compares  Air  National  Guard  and 
Air  Force  officers,  enlisted,  and  GS  civilian  personnel  on  demographic  and  job 
attitudinal  data  and  discusses  the  significant  differences  between  groups. 
The  differences  pointed  out  may  help  commanders  and  managers  look  at  their 
units  and  identify  problems,  if  any,  and  areas  of  strength. 

III.  Data:  The  research  began  with  a  review  of  information  from  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior  1  i  t era  cure  ard  research  papers  based  on  LMDC  OAP  survey 
results.  This  review  was  mode  to  determine  what  previous  researchers  have 
learned  about  demographic  and  work  attitudes  of  Air  National  Guard  personnel. 
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Next,  the\$ajor  source  of  information  was  examined  (the  LMDC  data  base  on  OAP 
results),  ihe  data  from  thevdata  base  were  analyzed  by  comparing  demographic 
and  att i tudi  na 1  results  from  the  OAP  individually  for  of f i cers ,  enlisted 
personnel,  and  GS  civilians  in  the  Air  National  Guard  with  the  results  for 
their  data  base  counterparts  in  the  active  duty  Air  Force.  The  t-test  was 
used  as  the  procedure  to  determine  if  the  Air  National  Guard  personnel 
di f fered  from  Air  Force  personnel  at  the  95%  statistical  confidence  level. 
When  a  significant  difference  was  found,  it  was  analyzed  to  look  for  trends, 
consistencies,  and  inconsistencies.  Results  showed  the  factor  Job  Related 
Training  more  positive  in  the  Air  National  Guard  officer,  enlisted  personnel, 
and  GS  civilians  than  it  was  with  their  Air  Force  counterparts.  ANG  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  were  more  favorable  in  the  factors  of  Job  Related 
Satisfaction,  Task  Autonomy,  and  General  Organizational  Climate  than  were  Air 
Force  officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  Air  Force  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  indicate  they  have  common  feelings  that  their  jobs  are  more 
repetitive  than  are  the  jobs  of  their  ANG  counterparts. 

IV.  Concl  usions;  This  study  was  done  to  point  out  significant  job  attitude 
differences  between  officers,  enlisted  personnel,  and  GS  civilians  in  the  Air 
Guard  and  their  counterparts  in  the  Air  Force.  Those  areas  where  significant 
differences  were  found  are  discussed  and  analyzed.  In  the  present  day  Total 
Force  Concept,  these  findings  may  give  Air  Guard  commanders  information  that 
could  save  them  manhours  and  yield  insight  into  problems  that  are  leading  to 
retention  troubles.  This  study  is  limited  in  the  fact  that  more  time  is 
needed  to  increase  the  LMDC  data  base  for  the  Air  Guard.  Since  LMDC's 
research  and  consulting  functions  are  being  phased  out  and  will  no  longer 
build  on  the  ANG  data  base,  the  areas  of  significant  differences  will  be 
difficult  to  do  follow-up  research  on.  There  were  a  few  significantly 
different  comparisons  in  all  personnel  categories,  with  the  greater  number  of 
differences  being  in  the  enlisted  personnel  category. 

In  general,  ANG  officers'  and  enlisted  personnel's  job  attitudes  were 
more  favorable  than  their  Air  Force  counterparts  in  the  areas  of  Work  Group 
Process  and  Work  Group  Output.  In  the  areas  of  The  Work  Itself  and  Job 
Enrichment,  Air  Force  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  have  more  favorable  job 
attitudes  than  their  ANG  counterparts. 

V.  Recommendations:  The  LMDC  research  and  consulting  service  is  being 
phased  out  and  will  no  longer  be  able  to  provide  commanders  with  their 
services.  The  author  recommends  that  commanders  interested  in  the  research 
that  has  been  completed  study  the  LMDC  reports  to  assist  them  in  identifying 
problems  they  might  have. 
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Chapter  One 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  has  been  tasked  to 
step  forward  and  assume  a  much  greater  role  in  the  Total  Force  Concept.  The 
everyday  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Air  National  Guard  personnel  have 
risen  to  the  same  intense  level  as  their  Air  Force  counterparts.  As  Major 
General  Conaway,  USAF  Director,  Air  National  Guard,  has  stated,  "Readiness  is 
the  watchword  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the  Air  National  Guard  is  at  its 
highest  state  of  readiness"  (Conaway,  1985).  To  maintain  a  high  level  of 
readiness  the  Air  National  Guard  must  sustain  a  high  degree  of  job 
satisfaction  and  motivation.  Professionalism  at  its  highest  levels  is  the 
goal  of  the  Air  National  Guard.  Therefore,  it  is  within  the  best  interests  of 
the  Air  National  Guard  to  develop  leadership  qualities  and  management  talents 
among  their  key  personnel  (Roome,  1976). 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  in  today's  Total  Force  Concept  that  the  Air 
National  Guard  meet  the  challenge  of  rapid  change  in  the  organizational 
deve’opment  process.  As  Bennis  (1969)  feels,  response  to  change  is  a  complex 
educational  strategy  intended  to  change  the  beliefs,  attitudes,  values,  and 
structure  of  organ i zat i ons .  This  education  strategy  could  adapt  to  new 
technologies,  markets,  and  challenges,  and  to  the  dizzy  rate  of  change  itself. 
Inis  rapid  rate  of  change  is  happening  in  Air  National  Guard  units  as  they 
have  modernized  in  recent  years  to  meet  total  force  requirements.  It  is 
important  for  Air  National  Guard  managers  and  supervisors  to  motivate  and  mold 
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professional  attitudes  in  their  people.  If  we  want  to  change  the  attitudes 
that  people  have,  we  need  to  change  the  existing  relationships  that  helped 
them  form  those  attitudes  (Scott,  Mite  he  1  1  ,  &  Birnbaum,  1981).  To  make  the 
correct  assessment  of  what  that  change  should  be,  commanders  and  managers  must 
be  aware  of  the  work  relationships  and  conditions  of  their  personnel.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  assist  commanders  and  managers  in  the  Air  National 
Guard  to  understand  job  attitudes  of  their  officers,  enlisted,  and  civilian 
personnel . 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  job  attitudes  of  Air  National  Guard 
personnel  and  how  these  attitudes  compare  with  those  of  Air  Force  personnel, 
an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development 
Center's  (LMDC,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama)  Organizational  Assessment 
Package  (OAP)  survey  data  will  be  made.  The  OAP  is  a  computerized  survey 
developed  by  LMDC  and  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  (AFHRL)  at 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  The  OAP  survey  consists  of  a  computer-scored 
response  sheet  with  a  109-item  (16  demographic  and  93  attitudinal) 
questionnaire.  The  survey  is  based  upon  the  "contingency"  or  "situational" 
approach  to  management  and  leadership.  The  contingency  approach  advocates 
that  the  effectiveness  of  a  leader  is  dependent  upon  the  environment  and 
situation  the  leader  finds  himsel  f/hersel  f  in.  The  OAP  survey  is  used  to 
assist  LMDC  consultants  and  traveling  teams  in  identifying  a  unit's  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  to  provide  feedback  to  Air  Force  professional  military 
education  schools,  and  to  establish  a  data  base  to  support  Air  Force-wide 
research  efforts  in  organizational  effectiveness  (Short,  1985). 

Hostetler  (1981)  concludes  that  the  Air  National  Guard,  like  any  other 
organization  has  a  need  to  understand  the  relationship  or  the  people  to  their 
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work.  He  indicates  that  some  of  the  more  important  benefits  for  the  Air  Guard 
are  the  compatibility  of  systems,  jobs,  and  philosophy  with  the  Air  Force. 
This  report  makes  job  attitude  comparisons  which  may  help  ANG  leaders  better 
understand  the  relationship  between  ANG  and  Air  Force  personnel. 

Briefly,  some  key  objectives  of  the  OAP  data  gathering  are  to 

1.  inform  commanders  and  supervisors  of  current  or  potential  leadership 
and  management  problems  and  strengths; 

2.  provide  inputs  to  Air  Force  education  and  training  programs; 

3.  provide  a  wide,  varied,  and  creditable  data  base  for  research  in  the 
fields  of  management  and  leadership;  and 

4.  provide  an  Air  Force-wide  management  information  system  for  decision 
making . 

Using  the  OAP  data  collected  by  LMDC,  this  report  pursues  four  main 
objectives: 

1.  To  review  relevant  background  research  and  organizational  behavior 
1 iterature. 

2.  To  compare  OAP-measured  demographic  characteristics  and  job  attitudes 
of  Air  National  Guard  personnel  with  the  attitudes  of  corresponding  personnel 
in  the  active  Air  Force. 

3.  To  analyze  significant  attitudinal  differences  between  Air  National 
Gujrd  personnel  and  Air  Force  active  duty  personnel. 

4.  To  develop  recommendations  for  Air  National  Guard  leaders  and 
functional  managers. 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  report  each  chapter  builds  toward  the 
final  conclusion,  which  includes  recommendations  to  Air  National  Guard 
commanders  based  on  the  OAP  survey  results.  Chapter  Two  presents  a  literature 


review  and  highlights  those  variables  that  have  the  most  impact  on  job 
attitudes.  Chapter  Three  discusses  the  LMUC/OAP  survey  instrument  used,  how 
the  survey  was  administered,  subjects  surveyed  and  the  data  analysis 
procedures.  Chapter  Four  presents  the  results  of  the  demographic  and 
attitudinal  survey  for  Air  National  Guard  officers,  enlisted  personnel,  and 
civilians  as  compared  to  the  active  duty  Air  Force  personnel.  Chapter  Five 
contains  a  discussion  of  the  results,  a  conclusion,  and  a  recommendation  based 
on  the  LMDC  OAP  survey  data. 


Chapter  Two 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Large  organizations  such  as  the  Air  Force  and  Air  National  Guard  require 
many  diverse  groups  of  people,  who  have  individual  needs  and  priorities,  to 
work  for  them.  The  workers,  in  turn,  depend  on  large  organizations  to  give 
them  the  stability  to  satisfy  their  priority  needs.  Davis  (1962)  points  out, 
"The  organization  is  the  grand  strategy  created  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
when  groups  work  together."  This  chapter  presents  a  review  of  three  areas 
which  are  included  in  the  data  gathered  by  the  OAP  survey.  The  first  area  is 
the  organization  and  its  relation  to  the  people  within  it;  the  second  area  is 
job  satisfaction;  and  the  third  area  is  the  management/supervisory  needs  of 
the  worker.  These  key  areas  provide  a  basis  for  understanding  the  OAP  survey 
and  Us  contribution  to  LMDC's  responsibility  to  be  the  education  center  for 
leadership  and  management  in  the  Air  Force. 

The  first  area  reviewed  is  the  general  concept  of  the  organization 
itself  and  how  this  concept  relates  to  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
personnel.  In  its  simplest  form,  the  traditional  concept  of  the  organization 
is  that  it  is  a  structure  designed  to  accomplish  certain  goals  and  objectives. 
The  Air  Guard  and  Air  Force  have  the  same  basic  goal,  which  is  readiness— to 
be  ready  at  all  times  to  counter  threats  to  our  national  security  and  vital 
interests  around  the  world.  To  maintain  a  high  degree  of  readiness,  the  Guard 
must  deal  with  many  of  the  same  types  of  organizational  leadership  and 
management  problems  as  the  Air  Force.  New  concepts  in  studying  effective 
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.  I 


management  have  advanced  the  way  the  organization  is  looked  at.  The 
contingency  or  situational  approach  is  the  approach  the  LMDC  uses  to  analyze 
an  organization's  problems  (Short,  1985).  To  study  an  organization  is  to 
study  the  people  who  make  up  the  organization. 

Rand  McNally  and  Company  (1967)  described  several  parts  that  make  up  the 
organization.  One  of  the  parts  is  the  formal  arrangement  of  the 
organizational  functions  and  the  interrelated  pattern  of  jobs  that  make  up  the 
structure  of  the  formal  organization.  Another  part  is  the  informal  workers' 
group  associations  which  have  no  specific  structural  tie  to  the  structured 
work  environment.  Short  and  Wilkerson  (1983)  point  out  several  important 
factors  relating  to  the  work  standards  set  by  the  informal  workers'  groups 
within  the  organization  and  why  it  is  important  for  the  Air  Force  supervisor 
to  be  more  aware  of  them.  They  found  standards  set  by  the  informal  group  are 
directly  related  to  productivity  and  are  not  related  to  the  difficulty  of 
accomplishing  a  goal  or  task.  Positive  career  intentions  relate  to  people's 
staying  in  the  Air  Force  and  improving  work  standards  by  using  a  team  effort 
involving  both  the  supervisor  and  subordinates.  A  team  effort  requires  worker 
and  supervisor  cooperation  during  times  of  stress  and  normal  organizational 
functions.  Davis  (  1962)  related  cooperation  within  the  organization  as  the 
willingness  of  people  to  work  together  in  accordance  with  the  organizational 
plan.  One  section  of  the  OAP,  called  the  work  group  process  area,  assesses 
the  pattern  of  interaction  and  activity  among  group  members  showing  specific 
communication  factors  relating  to  cooperation  between  supervisors  and  people 
within  the  organization.  To  be  an  effective  Air  National  Guard  or  Air  Force 
organization  and  reach  the  goal  of  total  readiness,  leaders  and  managers 


within  these  two  organizations  should  understand  the  needs  and  relationships 
of  the  people  to  their  organizations. 

Regarding  understanding  the  relationships  and  needs  of  the  people, 
Hostetler  (1981)  points  out  the  value  of  the  LMDC  consulting  team  in  resolving 
a  problem  a  wing  commander  had.  The  wing  commander  felt  he  had  a  strong 
recognition  program  for  the  outstanding  work  of  his  personnel.  After  the  OAP 
consulting  team's  initial  survey,  the  team  recognized  that  lack  of  recognition 
was  a  major  irritant.  Many  of  the  commander's  subordinate  commanders  and 
supervisors  were  not  supporting  an  informal  recognition  program.  As  a  result 
of  the  consultant  team's  analysis  of  this  problem,  the  wing  commandet 
emphasized  formal  and  informal  recognition  as  a  key  leadership  tool. 

Just  as  recognition  is  important,  so  is  understanding  the  relationships 
and  needs  of  people  that  lead  to  their  desire  to  achieve  job  satisfaction. 
Davis  (1962)  feels  workers  are  job-satisfied  when  work  is  interesting,  they 
are  socially  accepted  and  respected  by  fellow  workers,  there  is  opportunity 
for  advancement  and  job  security,  and  they  are  treated  like  human  beings.  The 
need  for  job  satisfaction  changes  depending  on  the  environment  or  situation 
the  worker  is  exposed  to.  The  exceptions  are  those  workers  who  may  not  need 
any  new  motivating  experiences;  they  are  satisfied  with  their  situation  and 
the  environment  they  are  in  (Davis,  1962). 

Just  as  there  are  factors  which  lead  to  job  satisfaction,  there  are  those 
which  cause  dissatisfaction.  Herzberg,  Mausner,  and  Snyderman  (1959)  found 
that  work  rules,  policies,  administrative  procedures  and  working  conditions 
were  di ssati sf i ers,  or  "extrinsic  factors."  On  the  other  hand,  these 
researchers  found  the  workers  were  satisfied  and  motivated  when  the  actual 
task  of  the  job  stimulated  the  feeling  of  satisfaction.  As  in  all  jobs  in  the 
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Air  Guard  and  the  Air  Force,  job  satisfaction  for  the  workers  plays  a  big  part 
in  daily  duties  of  commanders  and  supervisors. 

Short  and  Wilkerson  (1983)  found  that  feedback  from  supervisors  is 
directly  related  to  morale;  that  is,  the  greater  the  frequency  of  feedback 
from  supervisors  the  higher  wil 1  be  the  morale  of  the  workers.  Through  OAP 
survey  data,  they  found  feedback  is  critical.  Supervisors  who  help 
subordinates  when  they  need  it  and  praise  them  when  it  is  deserved  are  more 
likely  to  have  subordinates  who  are  motivated,  more  productive,  better 
satisfied,  and  more  likely  to  stay  in  the  Air  Force.  In  order  to  emphasize 
this  point,  Hanson's  (1983)  discussion  of  the  Johari  window  demonstrates  a 
technique  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  communication  model  through  which  the 
leader  or  supervisor  can  give  and  receive  information  (feedback)  about 
themselves  and  others.  Kline  (1983)  points  out  supervisors  and  leaders  who 
are  responsible  will  work  hard  to  keep  communication  channels  open  throughout 
the  organization.  He  also  explains  they  do  this  by  attending  to  the  working 
climate  and  adjusting  their  communication  behavior  to  fit  the  situation. 
Also,  supervisors  should  listen  to  practical  suggestions  and  techniques  for 
improving  communications  within  their  organizations. 

Supervisors  and  leaders  who  are  trying  to  improve  communications  within 
their  areas  of  responsibility  can  do  so  by  matching  their  behavior  as  leaders 
to  the  task  or  maturity  levels  of  their  workers  (Gries,  1983).  Gries  (1983) 
concluded  that  all  the  elements,  variably,  ir,d  concepts  In  Hersey  and 
Blanchard's  Situational  Leadership  Ihervy  apmar  appropriate  and  sound. 
Situational  Leadership  is  appropriate  for  use  by  Air  Force  and  Air  Guard 
managers  and  suuer visors  in  their  constantly  changing  s>  _u  rtions. 
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Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  commanders  and  supervisors  must  deal 
with  the  mission  changes  and  changing  situations.  Koontz  (1983)  implied  that 
with  current  theory  there  is  a  clear  message  that  effective  leaders  must 
design  a  management  system  that  takes  into  account  the  expectations  of 
subordinates,  the  different  motives  of  individuals,  and  a  clear  individual 
role  definition  for  the  workers. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  of  the  management  and  leadership 
relationships  with  the  worker.  How  does  a  manager  match  his  style  to  the 
en v i ronment?  Fiedler  (as  cited  in  Scott ,  Mitchell  &  Bi  rnbaum,  1981 )  has  a 
training  manual  out  cal  led  Leader  Matching  which  helps  the  1 eader  assess 
his/her  own  leadership  style,  understand  contingency  notions  of  leadership 
effectiveness,  comprehend  the  type  of  setting,  and  change  the  situation  to 
match  his/her  leadership  style.  This  book  could  help  in  relating  to  the 
manager  what  type  leader  they  might  be. 

This  review  has  discussed  the  organization  as  it  relates  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  job  satisfaction,  and  the  manager/supervisor  relationship  with  the 
worker.  There  are  many  popular  approaches  that  try  and  find  the  best  worker- 
management  relationship.  Contingency  Theory  is  one  good  approach.  Using  the 
results  of  the  OAP  survey  (which  is  cased  on  the  Contingency  Theory),  this 
report  shows  the  results  of  the  comparisons  between  ANG  and  Air  Force 
officers,  enlisted,  and  GS  civilian  personnel.  By  considering  job  attitudes 
of  ANG  personnel,  ANG  leaders  may  be  able  to  improve  the  climate  within  their 
organizations  and  enhance  effectiveness.  The  next  chapter  presents  the  method 
used  to  measure  and  analyze  job  attitudes  for  the  present  study. 


Chapter  Three 


METHOD 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  Air  National  Guard  commanders 
with  an  analysis  of  the  data  provided  by  the  LMDC's  GAP  survey.  The  OAP  data 
base  provides  a  means  to  identify  relative  job  attitude  strengths  and 
weaknesses  within  the  Air  National  Guard  as  compared  to  active  duty  Air  Force. 
The  data  from  this  report  may  be  used  to  strengthen  the  Air  National  Guard's 
organi zati onal  effectiveness. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

The  instrument  used  to  gather  the  data  for  this  report  was  the  LMDC's  OAP 
survey  (see  Appendix  C).  The  survey  package  consists  of  a  109-item  booklet 
and  a  computer-scored  response  sheet.  Responses  are  based  on  a  scale  of  1  to 
7  with  1  generally  indicating  strong  disagreement  or  dissatisfaction  with  the 
item  or  statement  and  7  indicating  strong  agreement  or  sati sfaction.  The  OAP 
is  made  up  of  seven  sections/modules.  The  first  section  is  the  BACKGROUND 
INFORMATION,  which  collects  demographic  information.  The  second  section,  JOB 
INVENTORY,  pertains  to  the  respondent's  job.  JOB  DESIRES  is  the  third 
section,  and  it  deals  with  desired  job  character i sti cs.  The  fourth  section 
measures  1  eadershi  p /manageri  a  1  traits  of  the  respondent's  supervisor  and  is 
labeled  SUPERVISION.  The  fifth  section  is  WORK  GROUP  EFFECTIVENESS  (WORK 
GROUP  PRODUCTIVITY)  which  deals  with  quantity  and  quality  of  work  produced  by 
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the  respondent's  work  group.  A  sixth  section,  ORGANIZATION  CLIMATE, 
concentrates  on  the  respondent's  relationships  with  his  or  her  squadron  or 
staff  agency.  The  last  section  is  JOB  RELATED  SATISFACTION,  which  gives  the 
respondent's  overall  picture  of  the  work  environment  (Short,  1985).  The 
reliabilities  of  the  OAP  factors  have  been  shown  to  be  acceptable  to  excellent 
(Short  and  Hamilton,  1981). 

DATA  COLLECTION 

All  data  for  the  present  report  were  gathered  as  a  part  of  LMDC's 
management  consultation  process.  LMDC  receives  requests  from  commanders  in 
the  field  to  visit  their  units  to  study  their  organizations.  When  LMDC 
receives  a  formal  request,  the  requestor  is  contacted  by  a  consultant  to 
explain  the  services  LMDC  can  and  cannot  provide.  Once  a  mutual  agreement  for 
consulting  services  is  confirmed,  an  LMDC  team  is  dispatched  to  the 
organization.  Upon  arriving  at  the  unit,  the  LMDC  team  administers  the  OAP  to 
all  members  of  the  unit  that  are  present  for  duty.  The  OAP  administration  may 
take  up  to  five  workdays.  No  names  are  ,;ttached  to  the  responses,  and  all 
results  are  kept  confidential  between  the  commander  and  the  LMDC  team.  This 
paper  deals  only  with  these  initial  OAP  responses,  even  though  the  LMDC  team 
returns  to  the  organization  to  readminister  the  OAP  again  after  several  months 
to  analyze  the  effects  of  training  and  counseling  efforts  by  the  consultants. 
Th  ■  consultants  return  home  and  statistically  analyze  the  OAP  survey  and 
interview  responses.  This  analysis  is  compared  to  data  collected  before  the 
consulting  process  to  determine  the  change  in  the  unit.  Based  upon  this 
review,  the  LMDC  submits  a  written  report  back  to  the  unit  commander.  The 
report  compares  the  pre-  and  post -consu 1 tati on  data  and  ends  the  formal 
activities  in  support  of  the  unit  (Short,  1985). 


II 


A  data  base  of  OaP  results  is  maintained  at  Maxwol  1  AFB,  Alabama.  Two 
data  files  are  maintained;  one  is  a  history  file  which  contains  data  prior  to 
30  September  1981,  and  the  other  is  the  active  file  containing  data  gathered 
after  1  October  1981.  In  the  present  report,  data  came  from  the  initial  data 
gatherings  for  the  period  1  October  1981  to  16  September  1985. 

SUBJECTS 

Now  that  the  OAP  data  collection  has  been  discussed,  the  subjects  who 
supplied  the  data  for  this  report  are  identified.  The  subjects  whose 
responses  to  the  OAP  were  analyzed  are  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  officers, 
enlisted,  and  GS  civilian  personnel  and  their  counterparts  in  the  active  duty 
Air  Force. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  ANG  is  to  maintain  a  state  of  readiness  that 
will  ensure  successful  active  force  augmentation.  One  of  the  key  players  in 
the  successful  ANG  mission  is  the  Air  National  Guard  technician.  The  ANG 
technicians  differ  from  their  Air  Force  counterparts  because  they  are  civilian 
workers  who  must  maintain  military  membership  in  the  ANG  to  retain  employment. 
The  ANG  technician  force  exists  to  teach  and  train  the  part-time  members  of 
the  Air  National  Guard..  A  typical  ANG  unit  operates  from  day  to  day  just  like 
a  small  Air  Force  so  that,  when  mobilized,  it  will  augment  the  Air  Force 
and  blend  in  with  very  little  change  or  adjustment  necessary  (Hostetler, 
1981). 

The  sample  sizes  of  the  comparison  groups  in  this  study  are  presented  in 
Table  1.  See  Appendix  A  for  additional  demog-aphic  information. 


Sample  Sizes  of  Comparison  Groups 


Officers  Enlisted  Civilians 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

ANG 

209 

9 

1,745 

236 

.  1,057 

88 

Air  Force 

12,415 

1,563 

68,784 

8,024 

23,637 

9,767 

PROCEDURES 

The  survey  results  were  analyzed  in  demographic  and  attitudinal 
comparisons  of  information  for  Air  National  Guard  officers,  enlisted,  and  GS 
civilian  personnel  with  the  correspondi ng  information  for  active  duty  Air 
Force  personnel.  Demographic  comparisons  were  made  using  the  SPSS-x  computer 
program  "Crosstabs"  and  attitudinal  comparisons  were  made  using  the 
SPSS-x  Users'  Guide  "t-test"  program.  The  t^-test  procedure  was  used  to 
determine  whether  ANG  personnel's  attitudes  differed  from  those  of  Air  Force 
personnel  at  the  95%  statistical  confidence  level  (i.e.,  alpha  =  .05)  on  21 
job  attitude  factors  measured  by  the  OAP.  The  OAP  factors  were  compared  in 
the  following  four  areas  of  organizational  functioning: 

1.  Work  Itsel f .  In  this  area  the  task  properties  (technologies)  and 
environmental  conditions  of  the  job  are  dealt  with.  Perceptions  of  task 
characteristics  are  measured. 

2.  Job  Enrichment.  This  is  the  area  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the 
job  itself  are  measured,  such  as  how  interesting,  meaningful,  challenging,  and 
responsible  it  is. 


3.  Work  Group  Process.  Factors  in  this  area  measure  the  pattern  of 
activity  arid  interactions  amon,,  t.he  group  members,  showing  how  effective 
supervisors  are  in  accomplishing  the  work. 


4 .  Work 


>ut.  This  area  contains  measurements  of  task 


performance,  group  development,  and  effects  on  group  members  such  as  changes 
in  positions,  attitudes,  skills,  and  effects  on  adjustment. 

The  results  of  these  demographic  and  attitudinal  comparisons  are  shown  in 
Chapter  Four. 


Chapter  Four 


RESULTS 

This  chapter  discusses  the  results  of  the  demographic  comparisons  and 
attitudinal  analyses  in  the  four  areas  of  organizational  functioning  as 
described  in  Chapter  Three.  Results  of  the  analysis  of  the  demographic 
information  are  summarized;  f u  1  1  demographic  data  are  shown  in  Appendix  A, 
Tables  A-l  through  A-21.  This  chapter  also  presents  a  summary  of  attitudinal 
differences  found  between  the  surveyed  groups.  Appendix  B  gives  complete 
results  of  the  attitudinal  comparisons. 

EXAMINATION  1:  ANALYSIS  OF  DEMOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 
Appendix  A  (Tables  A-l  through  A-21)  presents  detailed  descriptive 
information  about  ANG  personnel  who  responded  to  the  LMDC  OAP  survey.  The 
typical  ANG  officer  is  36  to  40  years  old,  with  more  than  12  years  in  service, 
more  than  36  months  at  his  or  her  present  duty  station,  more  than  36  months  in 
his  or  her  career  field,  and  more  than  36  months  in  his  or  her  present 
position.  There  are  94%  white  ANG  officers  and  2%  black.  Most  ANG  officers 
are  mar ri  ed  and  51%  of  the  spouses  are  civilian  emp  1  oyed.  About  50%  of  ANG 
officers  have  only  bachelor's  degrees  and  33%  have  master's  degrees  or  higher. 
Only  about  19%  of  ANG  officers  supervise  9  or  more  people.  About  80%  of  ANG 
officers  write  performance  reports.  Sixty-six  percent  of  the  ANG  officers 
will  likely  make  the  ANG  a  career. 
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About  half  of  ANG  enlisted  members  are  26  to  30  years  old  and  have  more 
than  12  years  time  in  service,  whi le  over  63%  have  more  than  36  months  in 
their  present  career  fields.  Nearly  57%  have  greater  than  36  months  at  their 

present  duty  stations,  with  38%  having  over  36  months  in  their  present 

positions.  There  are  81%  white  enlisted  with  9%  black  and  only  5%  hispanic. 
Close  to  72%  of  ANG  enlisted  personnel  are  married,  and  79%  of  the  spouses  are 
civilian  employed.  About  26%  of  the  ANG  enlisted  have  more  than  2  years  of 
col  1  ege,  and  3  7%  have  compl  eted  PME  phase  1  or  2.  Half  of  the  ANG  enlisted 

personnel  do  not  supervise  anyone.  Sixty-eight  percent  do  not  write  APR 

appraisals.  Half  say  either  their  supervisor  writes  their  APRs  or  they  do  not 
know  who  writes  their  APRs.  More  than  37%  of  ANG  enlisted  say  their 
supervisors  hold  group  meetings  monthly,  and  41%  indicate  supervisors 
occasionally  hold  group  meetings  to  solve  problems.  There  are  44%  of  the  ANG 
enlisted  who  will  likely  make  the  ANG  a  career. 

More  than  58%  of  ANG  GS  civilians  have  more  than  12  years  time  in 
service;  80%  have  more  than  36  months  in  their  present  career  fields  and  75% 
have  more  than  36  months  at  their  present  duty  stations.  About  55%  have  been 
in  their  present  duty  positions  more  than  36  months.  About  88%  of  ANG  GS 
civilians  are  white,  3%  are  black,  and  3%  are  hispanic.  The  proportion  of  ANG 
GS  civilians  that  are  married  is  80%,  and  81%  of  the  spouses  are  civilian 
employed.  In  response  to  the  educational  level  item,  39%  indicated  they  have 
completed  high  school  or  GED,  and  about  9%  had  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree. 
Thirty-two  percent  have  finished  PME  phase  1  or  2.  There  are  51%  of  the  ANG 
GS  civilians  who  are  not  supervisors,  and  63%  who  don't  write  performance 
appraisals.  The  percentage  of  ANG  GS  civilians  whose  supervisors  write  their 
performance  appr-nsals  is  82%.  Approximately  41%  of  ANG  GS  civilians  indicate 
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their  supervisors  hold  group  meetings  to  solve  problems  occasionally.  Close 
to  52%  of  the  GS  civilians  plan  to  make  federal  service  their  career. 


Regular  Air  Force  personnel  tend  to  be  younger  and  have  less  time  in  the 
Air  Force  than  ANG  personnel.  The  percentage  of  blacks  and  hispanics  is 
greater  than  in  the  ANG  and  ANG  personnel  are  more  likely  to  be  single  parents 
than  their  Air  Force  counterparts.  Proportionately  more  Air  Force  officers 
have  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  than  ANG  officers.  A  higher  percentage 
of  ANG  enlisted  personnel  attend  Senior  NCO  Academy  than  their  Air  Force 
counterparts.  Regular  Air  Force  personnel  are  more  likely  to  hold  weekly 
meetings  than  ANG  personnel,  and  proportionately  more  ANG  personnel  plan  to 
make  the  ANG  a  career,  while  proportionately  fewer  Air  Force  personnel  plan  to 
make  the  Air  Force  a  career. 

EXAMINATION  2:  ATTITUDINAL  COMPARISON  OF  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUAbD  OFFICER  PERSONNEL  YO  ACTIVE  DUfY  AIR  FORCE 

- TmCEftTEffSPKNET - 

Several  significant  attitudinal  differences  were  found  between  ANG  and 
Air  Force  personnel  in  various  survey  factors.  These  attitudinal  differences 
are  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

ANG  Officers  Versus  Air  Force  Officers 

Of  the  21  OAP  factors  that  were  analyzed,  7  factors  show  a  significant 
difference  between  ANG  and  Air  Force  officers.  In  The  Work  Itself  area,  the 
factors  Task  Autonomy  and  Job  Related  Training  indicate  ANG  officers  have  a 
higher  degree  of  satisfaction  than  Air  Force  officers,  but  Air  Force  officers 
do  more  repetitive  work,  as  indicated  by  responses  on  the  Work  Repetition 
factor.  In  the  area  of  Job  Enrichment,  Air  Force  officers  rather  than  ANG 
officers  show  more  satisfaction  in  the  factor  Need  for  Enrichment.  There  were 
no  significant  differences  in  the  area  of  Work  Group  Process,  but  in  the  area 


of  Work  Group  Output,  ANG  officers  were  more  satisfiec  than  Air  Force  officers 
in  the  factors  of  Job  Related  Satisfaction  and  General  Organizational  Climate. 
Air  Force  officers'  satisfaction  was  greater  than  ANG  officers'  in  the  factor 
Work  Group  Effectiveness.  For  detailed  results  on  ANG  and  Air  Force  officers 
(see  Appendix  B,  Table  B-l). 

ANG  Enlisted  Members  Versus  Air  Force  Enlisted  Members 

In  the  case  of  enlisted  personnel,  15  of  21  OAP  factors  indicate  a 
significant  difference  between  enlisted  personnel  in  the  ANG  and  the  Air 
Force.  In  The  Work  Itself  area  the  factors  that  the  ANG  enlisted  members 
rated  significantly  more  positive  are  Task  Autonomy  and  Job  Related  Training. 
Air  Force  enlisted  members  do  more  repetitive  work,  as  indicated  by  the  Work 
Repetition  factor.  In  the  area  of  Job  Enrichment,  the  Air  Force  enlisted  are 
more  favorable  in  the  factor  of  Task  Significance  while  ANG  enlisted  members 
are  more  positive  in  the  factors  of  Skill  Variety  and  Job  Motivation  Index. 
In  the  Work  Group  Process,  the  factors  of  Work  Support,  Management  and 
Supervision,  Suoervisory  Communications  Climate,  and  Organizational 
Communications  Climate,  show  ANG  enlisted  members  are  significantly  more 
satisfied  than  Air  Force  enlisted  members.  The  factors  in  the  Work  Group 
Output  area  which  have  ANG  members  si  gni  f i cant  1 y  more  positive  are  Pride,  Work 
Group  Effectiveness,  Job  Related  Satisfaction,  and  General  Organi zati ona 1 
Climate.  The  one  factor  on  which  Air  Force  enlisted  members  are  more  positive 
is  Advanceme^t/T ecogni tion.  (See  Table  B-2,  Appendix  B.) 

ANG  GS  C i v 1 1  i  an  s  _Ve rs us  Ai  r  Force  GS  Civ i 1 i ans 

Table  6-3,  Append i x  B,  shows  11  of  the  21  OAP  factors  significantly 
different  between  ANG  and  Air  Force  civil  i  a  n  s .  In  the  area  of  Work  Itself, 
two  factor.- ,  ' ,  ,  Cha  racteri  st  i  cs  and  Job  Related  Training,  have  ANG  GS 
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civilians  more  positive  than  Air  Force  GS  civilians,  while  Air  Force  GS 
civilians  are  more  positive  in  the  factor  Task  Autonomy.  In  the  Job 
Enrichment  area,  the  factors  of  Task  Identity  and  Task  Significance  indicate 
ANG  GS  civilians  are  higher  than  Air  Force  civilians,  while  the  factors  Skill 
Variety  and  Job  Motivation  Index  show  Air  Force  GS  civilians  more  positive 
than  ANG  GS  civilians.  In  the  area  of  Work  Group  Process,  Air  Force  GS 
civilians  are  more  favorable  than  ANG  GS  civilians  in  the  factors  of 
Management  and  Supervision,  Supervisory  Communications  Climate,  and 
Organi zati ona  1  Communications  Climate.  In  the  Work  Group  Output  area,  one 
factor.  Pride,  has  ANG  GS  civilians  with  a  significantly  more  positive  rating 
than  their  Air  Force  GS  civilian  counterparts. 

In  summary,  in  the  attitudinal  comparisons  between  ANG  and  Air  Force 
officers,  enlisted  members,  and  GS  civilians,  most  of  the  factors  that 
indicate  significant  differences  were  in  the  enlisted  personnel  category.  In 
general,  the  ANG  personnel  were  older  and  more  stable  in  their  positions  and 
careers  than  their  Air  Force  counterparts.  Significant  differences  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  Five. 


Chapter  Five 


DISCUSSION /CONCLUSION/ RECOMMENDATION 

INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  discusses  the  results  presented  in  Chapter  Four  and  presents 
the  conclusions  and  recommendati ons  of  this  report.  The  discussion  reflects 
the  significant  differences  found  between  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
officers,  enlisted  personnel,  and  GS  civilians. 

ANG  OFFICERS  VERSUS  AIR  FORCE  OFFICERS 
Compared  to  Air  Force  officers,  ANG  officers  have  a  more  positive  atti¬ 
tude  about  the  degree  of  freedom  they  have  to  independently  schedule  their 
work  and  make  decisions  on  how  the  work  will  be  accomplished.  Air  Force 
officers  are  less  satisfied  that  they  can  work  as  independently  as  ANG 
officers.  In  the  author's  opinion,  this  more  positive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  ANG  officers  may  result  from  the  fact  that  most  ANG  officers  have  more 
time  at  their  present  duty  stations  and  in  their  current  positions.  The  ANG 
officers'  longer  tenure  may  also  be  the  reason  they  are  more  satisfied  with 
the  on-the-job  and  technical  training  that  they  have  received.  Since  ANG 
officers  spend  more  time  than  their  Air  Force  counterparts  in  their  career 
fields,  at  their  present  duty  stations,  and  in  their  present  positions,  they 
may  have  the  time  to  become  well  trained  and  confident  in  their  chosen  careers. 

ANG  officers  feel  that  the  organization  is  more  interested  in  their 
attitudes  and  welfare,  compared  to  Air  Force  officers.  ANG  officers  are  also 


more  satisfied  with  the  level  of  team  work  and  cooperation  between  work 
groups,  and  they  believe  the  unit  is  more  likely  to  reward  people  based  upon 
their  performance.  All  of  these  more  positive  attitudes  may  be  due  to  loyalty 
based  on  years  of  service  to  the  same  unit  and  the  ANG  officers'  staying  in 
the  same  career  field  for  so  many  more  years  than  their  Air  Force 
counterparts . 

ANG  officers  tend  to  be  more  satisfied  with  their  co-worker 
relationships,  work  schedules,  family  attitudes  towards  their  jobs,  and  their 
jobs  as  a  whole.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  most  ANG  officers  work  the 
day  shift,  which  would  likely  result  in  a  better  family  relationship  and  more 
positive  satisfaction  in  their  work  schedules. 

Air  Force  officers  feel  that  they  perform  the  same  type  of  tasks  and  face 
the  same  type  of  problems  on  a  more  regular  basis,  compared  to  their  ANG 
counterparts.  They  would  like  more  independence  and  meaning  in  their  jobs 
with  the  opportunity  to  grow  in  their  jobs  and  use  their  acquired  skills.  A 
possible  reason  for  a  need  for  more  independence  by  Air  Force  officers  could 
be  the  length  of  time  they  serve  at  their  present  duty  stations  and  in  their 
present  positions.  Only  16%  of  Air  Force  officers  have  more  than  36  months  at 
their  present  duty  stations,  compared  to  69%  for  ANG  officers.  Seven  percent 
of  Air  Force  officers  have  more  than  36  months  in  their  present  positions  as 
compared  to  30%  for  ANG  officers.  In  the  author's  opinion,  Air  Force  officers 
change  duty  stations  and  positions  too  much  to  establish  the  high  maturity 
levels  and  experience  (in  particular  jobs)  which  allow  for  more  independence 
and  freedom  to  do  the  work.  The  short  time  periods  at  specific  jobs  could 
also  be  the  reason  they  don't  have  time  to  grow  in  a  job  or  use  their  acquired 


ANG  ENLISTED  VERSUS  AIR  FORCE  ENLISTED 

Just  as  was  found  in  the  officer  category,  the  ANG  enlisted  personnel 
(compared  to  Air  Force  enlisted)  have  more  positive  attitudes  toward  the 
degree  of  freedom  and  independence  they  have  to  schedule  work  and  make 
decisions  on  how  the  work  is  accomplished.  More  than  half  of  the  ANG  enlisted 
personnel  have  over  36  months  at  their  present  duty  stations,  with  more  than 
36  months  in  their  present  positions,  which  may  al  low  them  to  establish  the 
experience  base  needed  to  be  allowed  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  in  their 
work . 

ANG  enlisted  personnel  also  believe  they  use  a  greater  number  of 
different  skills  and  talents  (which  they  value)  to  do  their  jobs.  In  the 
author's  opinion,  this  may  prompt  higher  internal  work  motivation  on  the  part 
of  the  ANG  enlisted  worker  and  could  be  the  reason  proportionately  more  ANG 
enlisted  are  likely  to  make  the  ANG  a  career  compared  to  the  proportion  of  Air 
Force  enlisted  who  intend  to  make  the  Air  Force  a  career. 

ANG  enlisted  feel  that  they  have  higher  performance  standards  with  better 
work  procedures  and  more  adequate  supervisory  support  and  guidance.  The 
reason  for  this  could  be  that  ANG  enlisted  personnel  are  generally  older  than 
Air  Force  enlisted  personnel  (see  Appendix  A).  Older  workers  are  usually  more 
job-satisfied  (Weber,  1979)  than  younger  workers.  Also,  ANG  enlisted  have 
more  time  in  their  career  fields  than  do  Air  Force  personnel.  These  two 
conditions,  in  the  author's  opinion,  foster  a  more  mature  and  experienced 
worker  who  doesn't  need  close  supervision  and  can  be  given  more  freedom  to 
make  decisions  about  bis  or  her  work. 

ANG  enlisted  personnel  indicate  they  are  more  positive  about  their  jobs 
and  in  the  work  itself  than  their  Air  Force  counterparts.  In  the  author's 
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opinion,  the  ANG  enlisted  personnel  have  more  freedom  to  do  the  work  by 
themselves  with  little  supervision  giving  them  more  self-satisfaction  and  a 
feeling  of  greater  pride  in  their  work.  Again,  the  maturity  and  experience 
level  of  the  ANG  enlisted  over  their  Air  Force  counterparts  allows  for  less 
indi vidua  1  supervision  and  more  indi  vidua  1  responsibility  to  do  the  work. 
That  freedom  and  responsibility  encourages  a  feeling  of  more  professional 
pride  in  ANG  enlisted  personnel. 

A  very  significant  point  is  that  ANG  enlisted  members  are  more  positive 
in  the  factor  Job  Related  Satisfaction.  The  author  relates  this  to  the  fact 
that  for  most  ANG  enlisted  personnel,  the  job  they  hold  with  the  ANG  is  an 
additional  occupation  they  have  over  their  primary  occupation  within  the  local 
area.  Their  additional  occupation  with  the  ANG  is  spent  at  the  same  duty 
station  and  is  normally  an  8-hour  day  shift.  This  enhances  the  stability  of 
the  family  and  the  social  environment  the  family  operates  in.  The  author 
feels  that  due  to  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  family  unit  would  be 
supportive  and  proud  to  have  a  family  member  serving  their  country  in  an  Air 
National  Guard  unit. 

As  was  found  with  Air  Force  officers.  Air  Force  enlisted  personnel  feel 
that  they  perform  the  same  tasks  repeatedly  over  short  periods  of  time.  The 
author's  opinion  is  that  Air  Force  enlisted  personnel  have  less  freedom  to  act 
i  nc.ependently  and  make  their  own  decisions  on  how  the  work  should  be  done. 
This  would  set  up  a  structured  routine  with  individuals  less  likely  to  be  able 
to  diversify  the  work  they  do,  making  the  work  seem  more  repetitious. 

Air  Force  enlisted  personnel  are  more  aware  of  promotion  and  advancement 
opportunities  and  how  they  affect  them.  The  author  feels  this  is  due  to  the 
Weighted  Airman  Promotion  System  (WAPS)  for  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Air 


Force.  It  is  a  system  all  Air  Force  enlisted  personnel  must  understand  to 
make  themselves  eligible  for  promotion.  It  sets  certain  goals  that  the 
enlisted  person  must  meet  in  order  to  be  promoted.  Each  Air  Force  enlisted 
member  must  be  aware  of  the  system  in  order  to  achieve  the  points  for 
promotion  and  is  therefore  constantly  aware  of  promotion  and  advancement 
opportunities.  The  ANG  enlisted  a  re  net  promoted  under  any  system  like  the 
WAPS.  Their  promotions  are  based  on  time  in  grade,  correspondence  course 
completion,  and  whether  a  position  is  available  in  the  desired  location. 
There  are  no  gc.'ls  or  real  competition  for  ANG  enlisted  members  to  reach  out 
for.  This  is  why  the  author  feels  that  ANG  enlisted  personnel  are  less  aware 
of  their  opportunities  for  promotion  and  advancement  than  the  Air  Force 
enlisted  personnel. 

ANG  GS  CIVILIANS  VERSUS  AIR  FORCE  GS  CIVILIANS 
ANG  GS  civilians  are  more  satisfied  with  the  technical  training  they  have 
received  to  do  their  current  jobs.  They  feel  their  jobs  have  substantial 
impacts  on  the  li>es  and  work  of  others,  and  the  work  they  do  gives  them  a 
feeling  of  pride.  The  demographic  data  in  Appendix  A  shows  ANG  GS  civilians 
with  more  time  in  the  service,  more  time  in  their  career  fields,  and  more  time 
at  their  present  duty  stations  and  present  positions.  These  data  indicate  the 
ANG  has  a  more  mature,  experienced,  and  stable  work  force,  compared  to  the  Air 
Force  GS  h;ri  force.  Stability  within  the  work  force  indicates,  in 

the  author's  op'nion,  a  more  satisfied  worker  who  has  time  for  adequate 
training.  Tirs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  more  ANG  GS  civilians  attend 
professional  military  education  programs  than  do  Air  Force  GS  civilians.  ANG 
GS  civilians  tend  to  he  more  involved  in  the  supervision  of  personnel  which 
could  account  for  the  hiaher  level  of  satisfaction  and  feeling  of  pride  in 
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their  work.  The  author  feels  that  given  a  little  more  responsibility  and 
participation  in  the  work  allows  for  more  job  satisfaction  for  the  worker  and 
thus  more  pride. 

Air  Force  civilians  are  more  satisfied  than  ANG  GS  civilians  that  they 
are  supported  by  good  supervisors  who  give  them  proper  guidance  to  do  their 
jobs.  Also,  they  feel  more  of  a  good  rapport  with  their  supervisors.  In  the 
author's  opinion,  this  could  be  a  result  of  more  Air  Force  GS  civilians' 
working  day  shifts  than  their  ANG  counterparts  do  and  that  Air  Force  GS 
civilian  supervisors  hold  more  meetings  to  solve  group  problems.  The  author 
feels  these  are  all  very  positive  job  satisfying  conditions  which  would  give 
the  Air  Force  GS  civilian  workers  good  feelings  toward  their  supervisors  and 
working  conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  ANG  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  show  a  positive  trend  (compared 
to  their  Air  Force  data  base  counterparts)  that  they  enjoy  more  freedom  to 
operate  independently,  schedule  their  work,  and  make  decisions  on  how  their 
work  will  be  accomplished.  The  high  degree  of  stability  within  the  Air 
National  Guard  may  create  a  solid  base  of  experience  and  maturity  which  allows 
managers  and  supervisors  to  give  the  individuals  more  freedom  to  do  their  work 
i ndeoendently. 

The  ANG  officers,  enlisted  personnel,  and  GS  civilians  indicate 
significantly  more  favorable  attitudes  than  their  Air  Force  counterparts  about 
training  on  the  job.  Training  is  the  primary  job  of  all  the  technicians  hired 
full-time  with  the  ANG.  The  technician  has  many  years  of  experience  to  offer 
the  part-t'lme  guard  person,  which  gives  the  part-timer  the  benefits  of  mature 
skills  and  in-depth  trouble-shooting  techniques. 
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The  ANG  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  have  very  favorable  perceptions 
of  their  organizations,  showing  a  significantly  more  positive  feeling  that 
their  orgcrm  zati  ons  are  people-oriented,  and  therefore  they  are  motivated  to 
serve  the  organization  and  its  mission  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  In 
serving  the  units  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  they  feel  they  will  be 
rewarded  based  upon  their  performance.  This  contentment  with  the  organization 
is  reflected  in  career  intent,  which  shows  relatively  more  ANG  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  planting  on  having  military  careers. 

Air  Force  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  indicate  they  are  more  likely 
to  do  repetitious  work  and  face  the  same  problems  more  frequently.  Repetition 
may  1  ead  to  boredom  for  the  Ai  r  Force  personne  1  and  a  hi  gher  probabi  1  i  ty  of 
separation  from  the  Air  Force  as  a  career. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  study  points  out  many  positive  factors  for  which  the  ANG  respondents 
are  significantly  higher  than  the  Air  Force  respondents.  It  would  be  hard  to 
recommend  improvements  to  positive  results.  There  is  one  area  that  ANG 
commanders  should  note  and  that  is  the  area  of  additional  duties.  The  author 
realizes  that,  with  limited  available  personnel,  ANG  personnel  must  carry  two 
or  three  additional  duties  to  meet  mission  requirements.  The  author  would 
recommend  that  these  duties  be  fairly  and  equally  distributed  in  order  to  keep 
from  discouraging  r.) ! o  to  the  point  that  they  leave  the  ANG. 

Since  LfDCf  consulting  and  research  functions  arc  Doing  phased  out,  this 
report  cannot  recommend  additional  participation  of  ANG  units  in  the 
consultation  oroc "Ss  ho  increase  the  number  or  ANG  units  in  the  data  base. 


The  auti 


nd,  tnat  with  the  increase  in  pressure  on  the  Air 
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Table  A-l 


Number  of  Respondents  by  Personnel  Category 


n  = 

ANG 

3,011 

Air  Force 
104,836 

Officer 

209 

12,415 

Enl i sted 

1,745 

68,784 

Civilian 

1,057 

23,637 

Table  A- 

Number  of  Respondents:  Sex 

2 

by  Personnel  Category 

ANG 

Air  Force 

Male  Female 

Female 

n  = 

2,669  333 

85,106 

19,354 

Officer 

199  9 

10,821 

1,563 

Enlisted 

1,504  236 

60,619 

8,024 

Ci  vi  1  i  an 

966  88 

13,666 

9,767 

Note:  The  number  (n)  is  the  total  number  of  valid  responses  for  the  factor 
being  examined. 


Table  A-3 

Age  by  Personnel  Category 


IP 


Table  A-4 


Time  in  Air  Force 


vv% 


Table  A-5 


5: 


Months  in  Present  Career  Field 


Air  Force 


iv  (%) 
22,993 


Table  A-6 

Months  at  Present  Duty  Station 


Table  A-7 


7*  SPWT  1T» 


Months  in  Present  Position 


Off  (%} 


Air  Force 
'  EnT  (%) 


n  = 

209 

1,742 

1,048 

12,365 

68,342 

23,229 

<  6  Mos 

25.8 

15.2 

9.6 

26.5 

28.0 

14.1 

6-12  Mos 

9.6 

13.9 

9.4 

24.9 

24.3 

15.0 

12-18  Mos 

7.2 

9.6 

8.1 

17.2 

16.5 

10.4 

18-36  Mos 

27.3 

23.8 

18.3 

24.7 

22.7 

19.7 

>  36  Mos 

30.1 

37.5 

54.5 

6.7 

8.4 

40.8 

Table  A-8 


Ethnic  Group 


Air  Force 
Enl  {%) 


n  = 

208 

1,732 

1,045 

12,352 

68,297 

23,265 

White 

93.8 

80.9 

88.4 

87.5 

71.3 

66.3 

Hi spanic 

1 .9 

4.8 

3.1 

2.4 

5.2 

16.8 

Other 

1.4 

2.9 

3.1 

2.1 

3.6 

2.9 

Black 

1 .9 

9.2 

4.0 

5.9 

16.5 

9.8 

Table  A-10 

Spouse  Status:  Air  National  Guard 


n  = 

Geograp 

)hi cal  1 y  Separated 

Not 

Geo.  Separated 

Off  (X) 

7 

Enl  (X) 
67 

Civ  (X) 

41 

Off  (X) 
163 

Enl  (%) 
1,195 

Civ  (X) 
807 

Ci vi 1 ian 

Employed 

57.1 

79.1 

80.5 

54.0 

59.8 

57.9 

Not  Employed 

42.9 

17.9 

14.6 

42.9 

34.1 

38.5 

Mi  1 itary 

Member 

0 

3.0 

4.9 

3.1 

6.1 

3.6 

I 


Table  A-ll 


Spouse  Status:  Air  Force 


Civil i an 
Employed 
Not  Employed 
Mi  1  itary 
Member 


Geograf 

)hical ly 

Separated 

Off  {%) 

Enl  (% 

)  Civ  (%) 

419 

3,436 

1,028 

58.9 

58.2 

68.7 

19.6 

26.6 

17.8 

21.5 

15.3 

13.5 

Not  Geo.  Separated 
Wf  (%)  Enl  (%)  m 
9,168  39,099  16 


Table  A-12 
Educational  Level 


UfTT%) 


Air  Force 
Enl  m 


./-VW- 


n  = 

208 

1,735 

1,052 

12,382 

68,533 

23 

,306 

HS  Grad  or  GED 

1.4 

31.7 

39.1 

.2 

45.5 

2 

!8.6 

<  2  Yrs  Col  legs 

.5 

29.2 

23.6 

.3 

34.7 

2 

'3.9 

>  2  Yrs  Col  1 ege 
Bachelor' s 

8.7 

26.0 

24.0 

1.2 

15.5 

1 

8.1 

Degree 

49.5 

9.6 

9.2 

53.0 

3.0 

1 

5.5 

Master's  Degree 

33.2 

2.3 

1.7 

37.2 

.4 

7.3 

Doctoral  Degree 

6.7 

.2 

.1 

8.1 

.0 

1.1 

36 


Table  A-13 


Professional  Military  Education 


ANG 

Air  Force 

n  = 

Off  (X) 
209 

Enl  (%) 
1,740 

tiv  (%) 
1,052 

Off  (%) 
12,398 

Enl  (t) 
68,623 

Civ  (%) 
23,508 

None 

.... 

23.9 

26.3 

.... 

31.8 

80.9 

Phase  1  or  2 

— 

36.6 

31.5 

— 

29.7 

6.4 

Conmand  Academy 

— 

27.5 

22.7 

— 

30.5 

5.4 

Sr.  NCO  Academy 

— 

6.6 

8.0 

— 

4.8 

1.8 

SOS 

33.0 

— 

.... 

26.6 

.... 

— 

Int  Service 
School 

34.4 

23.1 

.... 

Sr.  Service 
School 

11.5 

.... 

12.3 

—  —  —  — 

Table  A-14 

Number  People  Directly  Supervised 

n_  = 

ANG 

Air  Force 

Off  (%) 
203 

Enl  {%) 
1,600 

Civ  {%} 

962 

Off  (%y 

11,671 

Enl  (%) 
62,392 

Civ  (%) 
19,347 

None 

27.1 

51.3 

51.4 

41.4 

60.5 

70.7 

1  Person 

11.3 

5.6 

5.7 

7.2 

7.7 

2.8 

2  People 

7.4 

5.8 

4.4 

6.4 

7.2 

2.5 

3  People 

7.4 

4.1 

5.9 

8.0 

5.6 

2.6 

4-5  People 

17.2 

6.3 

7.6 

13.7 

7.9 

5.3 

6-8  People 

10.3 

5.1 

7.7 

10.1 

4.7 

4.4 

9  or  >  People 

19.2 

21.9 

17.4 

13.2 

6.4 

11.8 

None 

42.1 

68.0 

63.1 

51.5 

1  Person 

11  .0 

2.2 

2.4 

9.2 

2  People 

10.0 

2.0 

2.3 

7.0 

3  People 

6.2 

2.1 

4.8 

7.2 

4-5  People 

7.7 

2.2 

5.5 

11.4 

6-8  People 

6.7 

2.4 

5.8 

8.5 

9  or  >  People 

16.3 

21.0 

16.1 

5.2 

Table  A-16 

Supervisor  Writes  Respondent's  APR/OER/Apprai sal 


Table  A-18 

Supervisor  Holds  Group  Meetings 


►  ^  .T1  » 
J  S  /  f  * 


r*rr*  v  * 1 


mT  JT 


fTT  ^  V.  -V  T 


T  S'e  A -1*3 

Supervisor  Hr  ds  Group  I"  . . ngs  to  sol  ve  yroPlei 


n  = 

ang 

Ai  r  F-  -ce 

Off  J%) 
205 

“■7%r 

1,^5 

C  i  v"Tx ; 
1,012 

Off  '(%) 
12,200 

En l  {%) 
67,247 

Civ  {%) 

22,918 

Never 

i  .  o 

23. 

23.5 

15.3 

25.0 

’4.2 

Occasionally 

35.1 

40./ 

46.1 

42.7 

39.8 

44.7 

1/2  the  Time 

21.5 

17.2 

15.8 

21.9 

16  •  7 

15.4 

Always 

24.4 

18.3 

14.-: 

20 . 0 

15.7 

Tab:?  A- 20 


Aeronautical 

Rati ng 

and  Current  Status 

ANG 

Ai  r 

Force 

"Off  (i) 

fnT"W 

Off  (%) 

Enl  [%) 

n  = 

202 

1,357 

12,351 

67,880 

Nonrated, 

not  on  aircrew 

64.4 

90.6 

61.1 

90.6 

Nonrated , 

now  on  aircrew 

.5 

1.8 

2.4 

2.1 

Rated,  on 

crew/ops  job 

23.8 

1.3 

27.2 

1 .6 

Rated,  in 

support  job 

11.4 

6.3 

9.3 

5.7 

Table  A- 21 
Career  Intent 


n  = 

ANG 

Air  Force 

Off  U) 
203 

Enl (%) 
1,697 

Civ  (%) 

999 

Off  (%) 
12,351 

EnT  {%) 
68,433 

Civ  (%) 
20,196 

Retire  12  Mos 

2.0 

2.1 

3.1 

3.4 

3.1 

6.5 

Career 

65.5 

43.7 

52.0 

50.8 

34.6 

51.3 

Likely  Career 

19.7 

28.0 

26.6 

22.5 

18.6 

23.2 

Maybe  Career 

9.4 

16.8 

11.9 

15.2 

20.7 

12.7 

Likely  Separate 

2.5 

6.3 

3.4 

5.1 

13.8 

3.5 

Separate 

1.0 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

9.2 

2.8 

[\] 


w 


Job  Performance  Goals 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

4.70 

4.72 

0.97 

0.98 

12,131 

-0.36 

Task  Characteristics 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

5.30 

5.3f 

0.98 

0.95 

12,198 

-0.73 

Task  Autonomy 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

4.99 

3.83 

1.17 

1.42 

211 

5.30  *** 

Work  Repetition 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

3.67 

4.33 

1.39 

1.37 

12,419 

-6.76  *** 

Desired  Repetitive/ 

Easy  Tasks 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

2.51 

2.47 

1.11 

1.05 

12,053 

0.53 

Job  Related  Training 

AfG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

4.89 

4.69 

1.25 

1.48 

169 

2.06  * 

e 


ra] 


E 


BE 


Skill  Variety 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

5.35 

5.44 

1.32 

1.28 

12,500 

-1.09 

Task  Identity 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

5.14 

5.23 

1.25 

1.21 

12,467 

-1.07 

Task  Significance 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

5.75 

5.80 

1.31 

1.25 

12,519 

-0.54 

Job  Feedback 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

4.92 

4.89 

1.12 

1.18 

12,487 

0.41 

Need  for  Enrichment 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

5.90 

6.09 

0.96 

0.86 

208 

-2.90  ** 

Job  Motivation  Index 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

135.80 

126.26 

63.14 

67.39 

11,415 

1.94 

BE 


Table  B-l  (Continued) 
WORK  GROUP  PROCESS 


Ir 


Mean 

SO 

df 

Work  Support 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

4.56 

4.55 

1.12 

1.09 

12,038 

0.08 

Management  and  Supervision 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

5.34 

5.31 

1.17 

1.35 

206 

0.29 

Supervisory  Communications  Climate 
ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

4.81 

4.86 

1.33 

1.42 

11,531 

-0.56 

Organizational  Communications  Climate 

ANG  Officers  5.01 

Air  Force  Officers  4.89 

1.12 

1.26 

195 

1.55 

WORK 

GROUP  OUTPUT 

Pride 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

5.64 

5.48 

1.31 

1.39 

12,454 

1.71 

Advancement/Recognition 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

4.60 

4.58 

1.19 

1.19 

11,959 

0.30 

Work  Group  Effectiveness 

ANG  Officers 

A.r  Force  Officers 

5.53 

5.78 

1.06 

1.08 

12,081 

-3.19 

Job  Related  Satisfaction 

ANG  Officers 

Air  Force  Officers 

5.52 

5.36 

0.92 

1.09 

197 

2.38  * 

General  Organizational  Climate 
ANG  Officers 
Air  Force  Officers 


5.56 

5.20 


1.04 

1.25 


208 


4.86  *** 


Table  B-2 


t-test:  ANG  Enlisted  Versus  Air  Force  Enlisted 


THE  WORK 

ITSELF 

Mean 

SD 

df 

t 

Job  Performance  Goals 

ANG  Enlisted 

Ai r  Force  Enl i sted 

4.73 

4.74 

1.02 

0.98 

1,742 

-0.23 

Task  Characteristics 

ANG  Enlisted 

Ai r  Force  Enl i sted 

5.02 

5.04 

0.99 

1.00 

67,073 

-0.60 

Task  Autonomy 

ANG  Enlisted 

Air  Force  Enl i sted 

4.06 

4.55 

1.40 

1.36 

67,378 

6.47 

Work  Repetition 

ANG  Enlisted 

Ai r  Force  Erl i sted 

4.35 

5.15 

1.43 

1.36 

1,629 

-22.08 

*** 

Desired  Repet i t i ve/ 

Easy  Tasks 

ANG  Enlisted 

Ai r  Force  Enl i sted 

3.20 

3.22 

1.31 

1.42 

1,792 

-0.59 

Job  Related  T  ra  i  n  i  r.- 1, 

ANG  Enlisted 

Air  Foret-  i 

4.79 

4.47 

1.55 

1.58 

66,357 

8.04 

*★* 

*  £<  ,05.  p«  ,0’.  ***  £<  .001. 
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Table  B-2  (Continued) 
JOB  ENRICHMENT 


Mean 

SD 

df 

t 

Skill  Variety 

ANG  Enlisted 

4.72 

1.36 

1,822 

3.69  *** 

Air  Force  Enlisted 

4.59 

1.46 

Task  Identity 

ANG  Enlisted 

5.00 

1.23 

69,386 

-1.85 

Air  Force  Enlisted 

5.05 

1.25 

Task  Significance 

ANG  Enlisted 

5.57 

1.32 

69,791 

-4.23  *** 

Air  Force  Enlisted 

5.70 

1.31 

Job  Feedback 

ANG  Enlisted 

4.79 

1.24 

1,803 

0.87 

Air  Force  Enlisted 

4.76 

1.29 

Need  for  Enrichment 

ANG  Enlisted 

5.45 

1.21 

67,609 

-0.74 

Air  Force  Enlisted 

5.47 

1.24 

Job  Motivation  Index 

ANG  Enlisted 

105.74 

63.72 

62,689 

3.37  ** 

Air  Force  Enlisted 

100.31 

62.89 

[ii 


Work  Support 

ANG  Enl i sted 

Air  Force  Enl i sted 

4.72 

4.53 

1.11 

1.12 

67,799 

7.10  *** 

Management  and  Supervision 

ANG  Enlisted 

Ai r  Force  Enl i sted 

5.09 

4.89 

1.51 

1.58 

1,725 

5.35  *** 

Supervisory  Communications  Climate 

ANG  Enlisted 

Ai r  Force  Enl i sted 

4.75 

4.51 

1.55 

1.64 

1,727 

6.28  *** 

Organizational  Communications  Climate 
ANG  Enlisted 

Air  Force  Enlisted 

4.75 

4.37 

1.30 

1.32 

64,605 

11.58  *** 

WORK  GROUP  OUTPUT 


Pride 

ANG  Enlisted 

Air  Force  Enl isted 

5.40 

4.89 

1.41 

1.65 

1,839 

14.71 

★  ★★ 

Advancement/Recogni ti on 

ANG  Enlisted 

Ai r  Force  Enl i sted 

4.02 

4.27 

1.29 

1.19 

1,700 

-7.90 

Work  Group  Effectiveness 

ANG  Enlisted 

Air  Force  Enlisted 

5.59 

5.46 

1.16 

1.24 

1,749 

4.43 

*** 

Job  Related  Satisfaction 

ANG  Enlisted 

Air  Force  Enl i sted 

5.40 

4.94 

1.02 

1.22 

1,652 

17.39 

General  Organizational  Climate 

ANG  Enlisted 

Ai r  Force  Enl i sted 

5.05 

4.39 

1.23 

1.40 

1,723 

21.51 

irkic 

it 


r»i 


r*w 


Table  B-3 


_t-test:  ANG  GS  Civilians  Versus  Air  Force  GS  Civilians 


THE  WORK  ITSELF 


Mean 

SD 

df 

t 

Job  Performance  Goals 

ANG  GS  Civilians 

Air  Force  GS  Civilians 

4.82 

4.86 

0.94 

1.00 

1,117 

-1.20 

Task  Characteristics 

ANG  GS  Civilians 

Air  Force  GS  Civilians 

5.37 

5.31 

0.88 

0.95 

1,123 

2.33 

Task  Autonomy 

ANG  GS  Civilians 

Air  Force  GS  Civilians 

4.38 

4.59 

1.34 

1.35 

23,681 

-5.01 

Work  Repetition 

ANG  GS  Civilians 

Air  Force  GS  Civilians 

4.63 

4.65 

1.29 

1.44 

1,159 

-0.60 

Desired  Repetitive/ 

Easy  Tasks 

ANG  GS  Civil  Ians 

Air  Force  GS  Civilians 

3.07 

3.09 

1.27 

1.40 

1,145 

-0.58 

Job  Related  Training 
ANG  GS  Civilians 
Air  Force  GS  Civilians 


* 


*** 


4.63 

4.47 


1.55 

1.68 


1,112 


3.29  ** 


[•] 


Skill  Variety 

ANG  GS  Ci vi 1 i ans 

Air  Force  GS  Civilians 

5.20 

5.07 

1.26 

1.37 

1,153 

3.22  ** 

Task  Identity 

ANG  GS  Civilians 

Ai r  Force  GS  Ci vi 1 i ans 

5.44 

5.33 

1.11 

1.17 

1,149 

3.17  ** 

Task  Significance 

ANG  GS  Civilians 

Air  Force  GS  Civilians 

5.81 

5.71 

1.15 

1.26 

1,163 

2.87  ** 

Job  Feedback 

ANG  GS  Civilians 

Ai r  Force  GS  Ci vi 1 ians 

4.98 

5.06 

1.23 

1.27 

24,260 

-1.95 

Need  for  Enrichment 

ANG  GS  Civilians 

Ai r  Force  GS  Ci vi 1 i ans 

5.66 

5.70 

1.10 

1.19 

1,127 

-1.21 

Job  Motivation  Index 

ANG  GS  Ci vi 1 ians 

Air  Force  GS  Ci v i  1 i ans 

122.11 

131.64 

63.49 

70.67 

1,059 

-4.50  *** 

[il 


Table  B-3  (Continued) 
WORK  GROUP  PROCESS 


Work  Support 
ANG  GS  Civilians 
Air  Force  GS  Civilians 

Management  and  Supervision 
ANG  GS  Civil ians 
Air  Force  GS  Civilians 

Supervisory  Communications  Climate 
ANG  GS  Civilians 
Air  Force  GS  Civilians 

Organizational  Communications  Climate 
ANG  GS  Civilians 
Air  Force  GS  Civilians 


1,110 


22,834 


22,736 


1,106 


-0.02 


-3.21  ** 


-4.83  *** 
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ACTOR  81*  -  '«C&C  REPETITION:  Measures  the  extent  to  which  one  performs  the  vm«  2'0  *4  To  *hat  extent  are  you  being  prepared 

asVs  or  "faces  sane  type  of  prcb’, *«M  in  Ms  or  her  Job  on  a  regular  basis.  accept  increased  rcsponslbfl i ty? 
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